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ABSTfACT 

One of a series of special reports issued by Project 
Baseline, a national study of vocational education and manpower 
training, the study attempts to determine whether the disadvantaged 
and handicapped have been served by the Vocational Education Act of 
i<?63, the Amendments of 1968, and subsequent legislation. The report 
is based on a review of Project Baseline data, »50 Educational 
Pesearch Information Center documents, government documents, and 
other primary sources, providing a prototype for delineating program 
impact, the basic components of a delivery system model are 
described: (1) policy establishment and decision making; <2) 
development, organization, and management of curriculums; (3) 
identification :,nd recruitment of persons into training prograas; (U) 
diagnostic procedures for identifying and assessing individual 
problems; <5) supportive services; and (6) prograa evaluation 
strategies and techniques. Prograa iapact is discussed in 
relationship to policy, curriculum strategies, identification aod 
recruitment strategies, diagnostic procedures, supportive services, 
and program evaluation strategies. A brief summary of projects by 
States shows the diversity of prograas. Finally, recommendations are 
proposed focusing on the need for more programs for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped, personnel training, the development of an 
individualized instruction program, and the need to develop 
guidelines for interagency cooperation. (HH) 
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NOTE 



For better continuity and brevity, Dr. Wall has 
included four of the target groups (ethnic groups, 
disadvantaged, unemployed and unemployable adults) 
under the heading of "disadvantaged", A more de- 
tailed statement of definitions may be found on 
p.i^es 3 and 4 of the Introduction, 

nie Editor 



Thf points of view and opinions stated herein «irc 
those of the author and do not necessarily repre^ 
sent the views and opinions of Technical Education 
Research Centers, Inc*, Project Basel Int* or 
Northern Arizona University. 



It would hardly be possible to rearb 
everyone identified in the Vocational Education 
and manpower legislation of the 1960s, but for 
nearly one billion dollars annually there should 
be an impact. It is the nature of that impact as 
well as its extent which needs to he examined. 



.wr M, !.ti'. Liarning :\ Living Arross tht. N ; Uion: V(^l 
Project Hasi^line, rirsi: !Jational Rtrport, Flagstaff: 
Ni^rthrrn Ari;^i»ti.i I'nivtTsity, November 1972, p. 418. 



ABSTRACT 



This report is based on a reviuw of the massive quantity of Project 
Baseline data on the disadvantaged and handicapped ^ mainly regular annual 
and special reports from State Divisions of Vocational-Technical Education. 
Also studied were some 450 documents contained in the Educational Research 
Information Center system; materials disseminated through the national 
netwrk of Research Coordination Units and the National Network for Curri- 
culum Coordination in Vocational-Techniciil Education; documents and papers 
from Federal govemn^nt offices; inforniation furnished by colleaf,ut^s; and 
materials from personal files. 

Findings from this review reveal: 

(1) The need to focus on the individual and his/her problems* 

(2) The need to develop a con^rehensive Nat ional-State-loc- . /rogram 
aimed at total' hixman resource development. Such a program would ;ave an 
information and data system operational at all three levels, intc . r. te 
vocational and personal guidance and training, offer a wide vari^^ty of 
o(^:upational and educational options^ and provide job placec^nt id adjust- 
ment assistance* 

(3) The need to train personnel to operate this comprehensive program* 

(A) The need to develop an individualized instruction program in 
every subject area to serve as the core approach to the development of all 
human resources. 

(S) The need to develop continuing guidelines and procedural technology 
for cooperation an^ng agencies at all levels. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the years, vocational educators have struggled to improve t|ie 
quality* scope, and isaage of Vocational Education. They have tried to pre- 
vent their programs from becoming the "dufl4>ing grounds" for students who were 
unable to succeed in "general*' and "academic" education programs. At the 
same time, many vocational educators have attempted to structure special 
programs appealing to persons falling, in "regular vocational" programs. 
■Ironically, students neglected by "general," "academic," or "regular voca- 
tional" prograa» are those in greatest ne^ of training. Of necessity,. 
Vocational Education has expanded. or created special alternatives to the 
traditional programs in order to be^tter serve the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped . 

The educational cocminity .was directed to the plight of the diaadvan- 
tagecTand handicapped in 1962, when the President's Panel of Consiiltants 
delineated the problems of a group of young people whom they labeled Youths 
With Special Needs > This report, culminating a tremendous amount of research 
conducted it the late i950s and early 19608, was instnuoental in leading 
to the pass&ge of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Under the 1963 
Act, programs were to be established to meet the special needs of those 
students described in the report of the President's Panel of Consultants. 
Section 4(A) of the Act states, "Vocational Eklucation shall be provided 
for persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding in regular Vocational Education programs." 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 mandated chat special pro^ 
gr.ams be developed with the aid of Federal funding. Each State was required 
by law to designate at least fifteen percent of available vocational funds 
for the disadvantaged. Another tm percent was to be set aside for programs 
to serve the handicapped. As a result of legislation and the availability 
of funds, numerous programs have been Impl^ented in an effort to respond to 
those with special needs. This report is an attempt to determine whether 
the disadvantaged and haqdicapped have been served by the Vocational Educa-^ 
tion Act of 1963, the Amendments of 1968, and subsequent legislation. 

Purposes of the Report 

The report was undertaken with four purpo&es in mind. One purpose 
was to examine activities and services designed to iixq)act on the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped. Specifically, a search was made to identify those 
activities and services i^ich were deeircd successful in reaching and tan- 
gibly helping the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

-Another purpose of this report was to encourage the improven^nt and 
expansion of programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Following the 
description of the activities and services, the report contains recomnu^nda- 
tions, which should lead to the improvement of programs for the target 
groups. 
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A third purpose was to encourage initiation of programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped in areas where there are no special programs, 
despite clearly defined needs* Various reasons have been given as to why 
programs have not been developed to serve the disadvantaged and handicapped 
in certain areas of the Country* Nevertheless* it is hoped that soik of 
the findings reported herein will inspire and aid in the initiation of pro- 
gram for the Csrget grout:s# 

A fourth purpose of this report was to create sn awareness of prograsi 
impact among educat1oi>al leaders who Influence policy and make decisions 
concerning programs for the disadvantaged and h- ^^capped. This report is 
intended for use by persons holding {H3litlcal dministrative posts at the 
State, regional, an' National levels. 

Pinepstons of Impact 

Vocational Education for the disadvantaged md handicapped is a multi- 
faceted undertaking. Success rests in treating the specific problems that 
prohibit such persons from participating In regular or traditional Vocational 
Technical £ducatioo programs, while sln&iltaneously taking into account their 
general occupational needs* Individualized content, InBtructional methods 
and techniques » and special services are the mainstay of programs for tlie 
disadvantaged and handicapped. Consequently, defining the precise neuds of 
each participant is paramount. 

Many of the Vocational Education projects later described in this 
document reflect the diversity and complexity of programs for the dlsadvan-- 
taged and handicapped. -Because of this diversity of program/type, overall 
impact has been difficult to measure; in fact, many program results di?fy 
quantification. In addition, neither legislation nor rules and re^^ulations 
developed at the Federal, State, or local level offer any standard criteria 
for measuring or comparing the success of theee programs. Hence, the 
question needs to be asked at the outset: What are acceptable evidences of 
impact ? 

A major problem in drafting this report has been that impact data 
are either unavailable c.^ inaccessible through the normal sourctis. Student 
follow-ups, for example, generally provide reliable information on program 
outcomes. The extent to which and rapidity with which students obtain jobs 
related to their training and aspirations are evidences of impact. Yet, 
data showing the long-term effects of programs for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped are extremely limited. 

Cost-Lenefit studies have become another Important measure of program 
ef f t^ctiveness* Information from such studies usually gives some idea about 
the efficiency with which students have been trained, the efficiency with 
which they have been placed in Jobs directly related to t!ielr tr.tlnisig, and 
the extent to which they have become upwardly mobile. However, cost-benefit 
^studies of sprcl.-!! programs are apparently non-existent. 

Some researchers contend that the only way to evaluate the impact of 
programs for target groups is through the applicatlc;i of experlmL'njLal re- 



search desif*ns« i.xvH»rlinental rn-'thods are rjost appropriate whtri cautsc and 
effect is at is*iut'> as it is in deternslning the value of new practices and 
Innovations, There are a number of expcrlnH^ntal designs, but the '^classic" 
one is the«pretcst/post-test control (parallel) group factorial design^ 
wherein complete control Is exerted, relative gain Is deterttlned, and amounts 
of gain are compared. 

This design car be produced in a laboratory setting, but in field 
research many circumstances prohibit its use. Any departure requires ad- 
justments and necessitates replication, if cause-effect inferences are to be 
drawn. The field bases for comparing one delivery system with similar com- 
ponents of another, usually are so diverse that exerting necessary control 
is Impossible. 

The problems encountered in conducting experimental studies in the field 
are conplicated by the fact that control groups are hard to find in small 
populations. Also, the lack of research expertise an^ng project personnel 
in most local programs often precludes the conduct of experimental studies 
where a high degree of control must be exercised to show tltat the program 
treatment was the cause of any gain. 

Experimental studies are needed. In vif.'W of existing limitations, the 
optimuu design probably would be one using no control group. Under this 
method, the experimental group is observed at a series of points in time, 
is then subjected to the experimental treatment, and after treatment is ob- 
served on one or more additional occasions. To date, few, if any, studies 
of this type have been conducted in programs for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Tlie quest iiin reirains, then: Uliat are acceptable evidences of Impact? 
It srers that onv must he content to use available input and outcome data 
in discussing the results of programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped, 
thus, relying: on relatively short-term, or ie-r^s substantial. Indications of 
program success. 

Miuy. programs designed to train the disadvantaged and handicapped tend 
to I^;n<>re the caust-s of the student's condition. Program designs which pay 
only limited attention to the participant's physical, mental, or social 
handicaps are obviously inadequate. Therefore, any evidence that a program's 
design components tiave met the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped 
has been treated as ac«.*eptable evidence of impact. 

Composition of Disadvantaged and Handicapped Groups 

There seem tn be no standardized criteria for including persons in 
eittur thi- disaflvantn^ed or handicapped categories. Lack of such criteria 
poses problems in identifying prospective participants for programs de- 
signci! to help then. Such problems impact on policy and decislon^makln^*. 
Influence the langua^-e used in legislation, ;md obscure the rules and reg- 
ul.it iuri> L'staM i sliid as a r«^*sti1t of legislative interpretations. 

As ust-d in this rtju^rt, '*«lisadvantag«d" and "handicapped*' are generic 
terms meant to tncofrip^jSH all persons who exhibit characteristics which cause 
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them to be labt^led eltht?r Impoverished , deprived^ uneniployed» chronically 
unemplnyrdt underemployed » ethnic and minority groups » dropouts^ non-* 
recidivists and rchabilitants, eiiK>tionally disturbed^ mentally disabled^ 
physically impaired, or combinations of any of these. The use of such uni- 
versal terms has obvious shortcomings ^ one of which is that programs for 
.specialized groups cannot be discussed in detail in a brief report such as 
this one. 

A review of State Plans for Vocational Education reveals some similar- 
ities in basic definitions of both the disadvantaged and the handicapped, 
but a wide range of criteria arc given for Including persons under each of 
these two groups. 

Disadvantaged Defined 

The definition most frequently used to describe the disadvantaged refer 
to those pt^rsons who have academic, socioeconomic , cultural, or other handi- 
caps that prevent them from participating successfully in regular Voca- 
tional Education programs and who require specially designed educational 
programs or related services* The term Includes persons whose special needs 
for 9uch programs or service^ results from poverty, neglect, delinquency, 
or cultural or linguistic isolation from society at large; it does not in- 
clude piiysically or mentally {handicapped persons urUess they also suffer 
from the handicaps described above. # 

Hand icapped Defined 

The most common definition of the handicapped refers to those persons 
who arc mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
hand i.^apped t seriously eimitionally disturbed, crippled, or otherwise phy- 
sically impaired. It includes persons who, because of such conditions, 
cannot participate successfully in regular Vocational Education programs and 
who require specially designed education programs and related services, 

Inaiie<|uacy of Definitions 

The above definitions are not complete in and of themselves; liowcvcr, 
they parallel the terrns used in legislation. Vocational legislation labels 
AS disadvantaged or handicapped those persons who cannot succeed in regular 
Vocatiotiai Kducation programs, but it does not offer a standard definition 
of what constitutes success in a regular program. The definitions above 
.iro not the .same as those used In other Federal legislation to describe 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons. Hence, project evaluation results 
and research findings emanating from two separate Federal agencies are 
difficult to compare. Since comparisons are so difficult, interpretation 
ifiH inpact as.se-s?;nent are likewise difficult to derive. 




A MODEL DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Claims concerning the iropuct of programs for the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped have been more widely publicized than vell^ documented statlsti-^ 
cally* Such claims probably are a result of confusion over program goals 
and an over zealous pursuit of evidence to prove a program's success « 

Some program evaluators have aCtetr.pted to use dramatic measures^ such 
as gains In performance on nationally standardized tests, or single^standard 
n^asutes^ such as placement in jobs, to assess the worth of efforts to help 
the disadvantaged and handicapped* 

But other measures of prpgram impact should be applied — Job advancement, 
for instance^ as veil as the contributions that both training and a Job make 
to one's life style and self-esteem* Criterion-referenced tests, which 
determine how much of a specific body of knowledge a person has learned « 
should supplement — or possibly replace-^nat ionally standardized (aorm- 
referenced) tests, which merely compare one person's level of achievement 
with that of another* 

Probably no program designed for either the disadvantaged or the 
handicapped can be described as completely successful or unsuccessful. The 
major problem, then, is one of trying to identify successful components of 
programs. 

Therefore^ the basic components of a delivery i>ystem model are di'srriluMl 
in the following pages to provide a prototype for delineating program Impact, 

System Components 

The basic components of the model are: (1) policy establishiMnt and 
decision-making; (2) development, organization, and management of curriculums; 
(3) Identification and recruitTCnt of persons into training programs; (4) 
diagnostic procedures for identifying and assessing individual problems; (5) 
supportive services; and (6) program evaluation strategies and techniques. 
A discussion of each of these follows* 

Policy Establishment and Pecision-^making 

Any effort at developing policy for programs for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped must begin with sound philosophy and principles. Policy estab- 
lishment and decision-making also must be undergirded by knowledge of indi- 
vidual and group characteristics. While it is difficult to generalize about 
either the disadvantaged or the handicapped program, planners need to be 
aware of research findings which can be applied as universals. 

For example, it Is quite well i-Stabl ishe<! that d i s.idvaiUaged pL'pph- 
tend to be motivated more by extrinsic than intrinsic needs. Consequently, 
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providing imnediate, positive reinforcetnent has proved to be an effective 
approach in dally work with the disadvantaged. Intrinsic motivational tech-* 
niques seem to be c^re applicable in long-range goal formulation and indi-- 
vidual achievement* 

One specific matter of policy concerns how the efforts to aid the 
disadvantaged and handicapped are set up. Some local school systems and 
agtfncies develop sections for the target groups within the required curric- 
ulum. Others set up separate programs with separate curriculums; soSi^ of 
these have been successful » but evaluations have revealed that in some 
instances "separatencss" tends to stigmatize program participants. 

Another iiuitter of policy is that of program admissions* Policy in this 
re^ar^ should focus on the conmiitment to meet student -needs as opposed to 
a comnitiwnt to institutional resources and philosophy.. 

Frequently^ students are admitted on the basis of predictive insiru- 
mcnts t^h^iv are supposed to Indicate the extent to %^ich a student will be 
successful. Unfortunately, none of the predictive instruments currently 
in use^ takes into account all the economic, educational, and cultural dif- 
ferences of disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

■ 

Among other policies are those relating, to the participation of advi- 
sory committees and consnunity and industrial leaders in formulating programs. 
The extent to which advisory committees and the community at large are in- 
volved will influence in large measure the impact of programs. Conmittee 
menbers can be used both in establishing policy and in determining guide- 
lines for the conduct of programs They can assist in public relations 
efforts and be of great service in program evaluation and follow-up of 
^radu.ites. 

A cruri.il point is whether general policy directives issued at upper 
administrative levels cnn be modified at local levels to meet unanticipated 
nutdii .ind >»oals. Whatever the case, both jKjlicy statements regarding the 
u^u of community resources, and policy modifications should result in the 
est.'ibl ishncnt of written ^oals and objectives. 

Certain policiee established by agencies lurking with the disadvantaged 
nnd h^^ndlcapped reflect the attitude of the leadership. One administrator 
may be complacent, ignore problems, and do very little. Another may take 
the initiative, institute innovative programs, and aggressively seek to 
serve the disadvantaged and handicapped populations. Successful policies, 
then, are extensions of positive and sympathetic leadership. 

Development, Organizationy and Management of Curriculums 

Curriculum is directly related to policy It is a line of action set 
in motion--^and usually directly controllable — by an educational policy 
maker, or policy makers. 

Broadly defined, curriculum includes all the educational experiences 
that contribute to the affective, cognitive, and psychomotor development of 
the student. However, this discussion will be limited to those activities 
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that are directly related to a Vocational Educr.tion program designed for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped* 

Over-all, most Vocational Education programs for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped focus on job preparation To this end. Vocational Education 
curriculums must be geared to provide training in the shortest possible time. 

Many of the traditional vocational programs — as has been said many 
times about traditional academic programs — do not meet the needs of disad- 
vantaged students. Conventional programs unresponsive to the needs of dis- 
advantaged students may be either a cause or a result of their deprivation. 
This, coupled with the fact that many of the disadvantaged and handicapped 
are atypical in their learning behavior patterns, indicates that they need 
alternatives. 

Tr^^dltfonal progrnms must be replaced or at least modified by rhan^'inr 
the sequence of curriculum content and the method by which it is presented. 
The experience has been that the same innovariuns will not suit all disad- 
vantaged or handicapped persons. Still, in assessing program impact, it 
must be determined which modifications have the greatest positive influence 
on the largest number of persons. Generally, the curriculum concepts of 
moving from the simple to the complex, from the practical to the theoretical, 
seem to be most successful. 

In terms of meeting the needs of each student, individualized instruc- 
tion leads to the most success. Students' progress can be observed, managed 
and paced closely, and help can be given when needed Hence, achievement 
on the part of each individual is more likely 

Curriculums for the disadvantaged and handicapped should not be based 
on the so-called textbook approach and its corresponding units of time. The 
most appropriate materials are those using performance-based objectives with 
crlterion-rpferenced measures formulated in modules and sequenced logically. 
When textbooks are the primary basis for *he Instruct iona A program, often 
they become the ends rather than the means in the learning process. Text- 
books too frequently are dull and uninspiring; many do not permit the flexi- 
bility and variety that make learning interesting. 

Many problems in the development, management, and organization of 
curriculum materials for the disadvantaged and handicapped stem from the 
fact that many of the available curriculums and materials have not been sub- 
jected to rigorous field testing or validation. Most schools rely almost 
completely on committee examination and review of materials and, in some 
cases, discussions with sales representatives. Only rarely do selection 
comTiitlees require student per fc^rsaance data obtained fiom field tests of 
the materials conducted in local classrooms. 

There are a mumber of traditional techniques for implementing rurrii- 
ulum materials. First uf these is the use of advisory or craft crnsnilLees 
in each of the subject matter areas to be Int iudrd in a program. Persons 
serving on these committees should be thoroughly familiar with up-to-da it- 
skill requirements and trends in occupational patterns, and the charartt?r- 
istics of the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
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The second standard technique is that of inservlce education for teachers 
and other professions! personnel, which should enable them to better under-^ 
stand and serve the \disadvantaRed or handicapped students Further inservi^e 
work may be devoted to assisting pro>;ram personnel to Integrate into Voca- 
tional Education courses the content of basic subjects such as English, math- 
ematlts, scl'-nce and reading 

Another technique used in some programs for the disf >»i'antaged and handi- 
capped iti dif lerentiated staffing. Under this arrangement, the more capable 
staff can be used more efficiently, and the indigenous workers, from the same 
communities as the students, can be extremely helpful. However, differentiated 
staffing requires a tremendous amount of inservice training. 

identification and Recruitment of Persons Into Programs 

For programs to be designed especially for them— and then to participate 
in these programs-^the disadvantaged and the handicapped must, obviously, be 
identified within the general population. This is done according to specific 
legislative language and resultant rules and policies. Usually, identifica- 
tion of persons for a program is successful if various agencies — the schools, 
welfare office, employment office, etc. — work together. 

Adequate recruitment procedures require at least two basic ingredients. 
First, cc^r.imunicatlon channels must be open both within the educational system, 
and between the educational system and the coimunity at large. Second, in- 
formation about programs must be coimnunicated in a manner indicating that the 
message comes from an authoritative source. 

Recruitment in urban areas often must be handled somewhat differently 
than in suburban and more rural areas. In urban areas, comnunity involve- 
ment in ongoing school programs usually is very low, and the educational sys- 
tem too frequently is viewed with suspicion. Indigenous personnel can help 
bridge the gap between an institution and the coimnunity and, subsequently, 
c:oinmunicate program information to the target group. 

Recruitment frequently involves incentives such as payment for class 
attendance. However, \A\en pay incentives are out of line with job status 
and skill requirements, or when pay during training is higher than potential 
starting salaries, the discrepancies lower morale and defeat the purpose 

of the program 

Recruitment measures include personal follow-up of recent dropouts. A 
counselor or other staff member may visit the individual to offer services 
.ind assure him that he may return to the program at any time without being 
penalized. 

Within the schools, disadvantaged students often develop an interest 
In. special training programs after guest speakers discuss various occupations. 
Senior high students may visit junior high schools to inform the younger 
students about vocational programs offered in senior high. The old standby 
of op# n-hnuse or orientation day has frequently proved beneficial for students, 
parents and local citizens. 
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Following are questions that seem pertinent to this system component: 
(1) How do employment opportunities and wage rates affect the ability of 
prt\k;ram pers^viriul to ri»crulL :ind motivate local disadvantaged and handicapped 
persons? (2) Are there wat;e discrepancies which affect the morale of trainees ^ 
project personnel, and work station supervisors in cooperative wrk experience 
programs? (3) How do disadvantaged and handicapped community residents view 
the role and function of a local program designed to prepare them for employ- 
ment? (4) How do cooperating ir^^titutuions and employers view the program? 
(5) Is any stigma attached to trainees in the program or on the job? (6) 
What information sources are used by the disadvantaged and handicapped to 
find out about programs designed to help them receive training and ultimately 
to gain employment? How effective are the media in disseminating information 
about such programs? 

Tlit?re are other questions that need to be examined in recruiting disad-^ 
vantagc'd and handicapped persons into training programs. For example, what 
motivates them to consider entering the programs? How are their motivations 
Influenced by the varying lengths of time that they have existed in disad-. 
vantaged or handicapped conditions? How are their motivations affected by 
varying degrees of deprivation? What techniques seem best for selecting 
trainees in order to maximize motivation at the tiaie of entry into a program? 

Diagnostic and Pre-assessment Procedures for Identifying Individual 
Characteristics and Problems 

In regular programs, newly recruited Vocational Education students may 
be given simply a handbook of rules and a description of course offerings 
to help them decide about courses as well as plan a career. This method is 
especially Inadequate for the disadvantaged and handicapped. For them diag- 
nostic and pre-assessment procedures must constitute a well organized nnd 
Integrated system of counseling and testing. Prescriptions of course work 
should be based on analysis of the findings. 

Following recruitment, the first step in working with the disadvantaged 
person is to examine and discuss his or her interests, aspirations, abilities^ 
limitations, and career choices and objectives. Numerous standardized tests 
are available— the major problem is to make sure that tests used are free 
of cultural bias, which is detrimental to accurate diagnosis. In addition 
to standardized tests, diagno-^ticians rely on in^epth interviews and simu- 
lated work experiences to help identify a student's interests and gci □ moro 
accurate profile of his abilities. If available. Information supplii-d by 
former teachers and social x^rkers also should be reviewed f along with re- 
commendations from other persons. 

The diagnostic and pre-assessment procedures should include efforts 
to determine the person's knowledge of the world of work and his awareness 
of educational and employment opportunities. In addition, information 
should be obtained concerning the person's sense of worth and self-esteem. 
Only then can staff members begin to recommend solutions to an individual's 
problems, prescribe curriculum materials, and delineate skill preparation 
routes. 
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Su pportive Services: Remedial^ Counsellnu^ Placement 

Supportive services are those non-instructlonal activities provided 
to the disadvantaged and handicapped to maintain or support their emotional « 
social t ^nd material needs at a level that wlil assure their success In a 
progtam. Such services include remedial reading and mathematlcSt tu^orlngt 
continuous guidance and counseling, peer grou^ counseling, social Izatl^ 
activities, job placeMnt, and job adjustment assistance. Financial aid, 
legal aid, and. medical and mental health services are other services which 
may be required. 

Supportive—or special— services oust be Interfaced with the other 
activities and services of the delivery system. Quite often. It Is through 
supportive services that the most vital success factors of a program can be 
achieved. 

Supportive services must encourage the developrcnt of positive self- 
concepts among the disadvantaged and handicapped, and ensure a trainee ^s 
Initial success in the program. The entire school or institutional staff 
must be involved In making the supportive services viable. Job placen^nt 
must be a key function of supjHjrtive services — it is generally viewed as the 
best measure of program effectiveness. Overfall, staff must exhiolt exper- 
tise, dedication, and human concern. 

Program Evaluation Strategies and Techniques 

Evaluation is an essential tool in both planning and development. In 
too many instances, evaluation has been misconstrued as a final Judgmental 
process. Such a view creates tremendous resistance on the part of project 
personnel who operate programs for disadvantaged and handicapped persons 
Evaluation efforts always should be directed toward measurements that will 
aid in diagnosis as well as clarify and improve program direction. 

Follow-^up studies of graduates of training programs for the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped are regarded as a viable form of evaluation. They 
furnish feedback that can be used for adjustment, revision, and redirection 
of training programs 

Several principles of evaluation must be kept in raind^ First, the 
evaluation should determine if the program achieved its stated objectives. 
Some researchers call this the "face validity" of a program. 

Second, Che population of disadvantaged and/or handicapped persons for 
whom the program was detilgned to serve must be taken Into' account. This 
should determine the reliability of the program objectives. 

Third, the efficiency and effectiveness of the program should be ex- 
plored through comparisons with other programs which haVe similar objectives 
and designs. A valid comparison of programs requires an experimental research 
design exerting a great deal of control, plus a great deal of expertise on 
the part of those who perform the evaluation. This frequently discourages 
staff at the local level from conducting this type of evaluation. 
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Without proper evaluation^ practitioners or staff personnel tend to 
make program adjustments based on Intuition and **gut*' feeling. Properly 
dt's i k;neil evaluHilon studies eliminate intuitive judgments and adjustments. 

If 9 as is normally the practice with self-^styled and uninformed critics 
training programs are evaluated on the basis of the single criterion of 
job placement « then placement iwst be the only objective of the program* 
Such narrow focus on the part of the evaluator presumes that program de-* 
signers and operators have certain controls over job creation and other 
economic development activities in the local comiminity. No docusients re- 
viewed for this report revealed such control by any training program* How* 
ever 9 job development definitely should be a part of the places^nt efforts 
in an ideal program. 

Although placement is a vital success factor and the .easiest to eval- 
uate« many formative evaluation approaches reveal the interfacing of other 
crucial questions with program strategies designed to answer those questions 
The following example used in North Carolina shows the tie between question 
and strategy: 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS STRATEGIES 

Where do we want the trr.inee/ student tc go? —-OBJECTIVES 

Where are the trainees/students now? DXAQ^SIS & PRE- 

ASSESSMENT 

How do we help them get there? DIVERSIFIED & PERSONAL- 
IZED LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

How can we tell if they are getting there? — -PROGRESS CHECKS^ SELF- 
EVALUATION, INSTRUCTOR- 
EVALUATION 

Wliat do we do if they are getting there? -REINroRCQCJIT 

EXPERIENCES 

Wliat do we do if they are not getting there?— — —REDIRECT LEARNING 

^^EXPERIENCES 

How will we know when they get there?-— -POST-ASSESSMENT 

How do we prove they have been there? GRADING & REPORTING 



The above strategies are con^onents of an individualized instruction 
model* Hence t they are integral to the comprehensive delivery system 
described in this report. 
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IMPACT OF PROGRAMS 



In the early and middle 1960s« Vocational Education and manpower 
training programs designed for the disadvantaged and handicapped were 
relatively new. Impact results focused on program Input rather than out-* 
put; that iSy evaluation efforts were more process-oriented than product-* 
oriented. Hence, the data ate im>re descriptive of participant character-* 
istics than substantive concerning results. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, synthesizing studies of available 
data revealed that dimensions and extent of impact were not as readily 
discernible as desirable, ^e of these studies, conducted by Social, 
Educational Research and Development, Inc. (1968), indicated that Voca- 
tional Education programs had limited effect on the disadvantaged. The 
study also found a disparaging lack of evaluation data about such programs. 

This same lack of information was alluded to in the Progress Report 
of Vocational'-TechnicaX Education Program Development for P er sons with 
. Special Needs by States (1968), which indicated that, although programs 
for special needs groups had been inventoried, the accumulated valuable 
experiences had nev^r been analyzed, evaluated, or made available to other 
practitioners. 

Locket te and Davenport (1971) lamented the fact that their "review of 
the literature indicated a critical lack of meaningful data available on 
occupational education for the urban disadvantaged," and furthermore, that 
there was "considerable duplication of data" between studies. Similarly, 
Raepple (1972) noted that, "because of the newness of many programs in the 
State (Florida) in providing special services for the handicapped, job 
placement records were sparse and Incomplete." She concluded that job 
placement, including assessment of employer relationships, evaluation of 
job rpadlness, length of follow-^up after placement, and types of jobs se- 
cured for the handicapped, needed special study. 

In a still later study, Welsman (1973) observed that programs for the 
disadvantaged were being implemented without assurance they would work and 
without proper research designs that would yield information about causes 
and effects of treatment. "Rarely is there an opportunity to compare 
results between programs so as to find the most productive activities." 

Continuous synthesis of proven strategies and techniques is needed* 
The trends seem to be toward greater sophistication in program aeslgn, 
improved delivery systems, and ts^re viable evaluation procedures in all 
programs due to corresponding advances in program and project staff de- 
velopment. Probably the greatest strides have been made in devising 
structures for improved coordination of planning and progransalng, which 
has involved better utilization of coimnunlty resources, improved communi- 
cations and data systems, and vastly improved systems for deriving multi- 
level policies. 
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Impact of Policy 

National policies and guidelines have helped improve State planning for 
the development and implementation of programs for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped. To receive Federal funds and technical assistance for such Vocational 
Education programs. States ara required to si&mit one-year and five-year plans. 
Other assistance to the States and local school districts was offered during 
the early 1970s in the form of two U.S. Office of Education documents containing 
policies and related inforraation\ The first, Suggested Utiligatio n of Resour- 
ces and Guide for Expenditures: SURGE 1970 (1970), was aimed primarily at pro- 
viding methods for implementation of programs. The second. Suggested Utiliza- 
tion of Resources and Guide for Expenditures; SURGE 1972 (1972), was to aid 
in identifying ^d classifying the disadvantaged and handicapped. Its chief 
goal was to move^ toward standardization in order to facilitate annual reporting; 
this, in turn, would support comparisons of prograas among States. 

On the State level, decision-making and policy developo^t have been en- 
hanced through management information system. Such systems, which yield in- 
formation about needs, thus aiding program development, are either already 
implcmunLcd or under development in most States. 

Some States follow the commendable practice of having external evaluations 
made of their State plans. This aids in determining the extent to Which the 
plan complies with the requirements of Federal legislation and rules and re- 
gulations. It also ensures that definitions and descriptions of programs, per- 
sons, geographic areas and criteria are clear and accurate. 

Concerning program operations policy, those involved with either planning 
or operating programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped agree that the prob- 
lem of definition is one with wide ranging ii^ications. Legislation, rules, 
and regulations define terms fairly well, but in actual operation, adjustments 
and adaptations must be made. According to Lee and Sartin (1973), "the trouble 
seems to be not so -nuch in applying the definitions to particular students, but 
In the next step of deciding what constitutes special vocational preparation 
tor these students." In most of the material reviewed for this report, the def- 
inition problem was resolved by assuring that as nearly as possible, all ob- 
stacles to meeting each individual's unique needs would be overcome. Future 
legislation should be drafted with this principle in mind. 

Seventeen recommendations concerning policy for comprehensive manpower 
program*? were made by the National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty (1967). 
These focused on: (l) meeting the specific needs of both workers and employers; 
(2) establishing manpower services in locations convenient to both workers and 
employers; (3) increasing employers and job opportunitiesL.^4) providing the 
capacity to assist workers and employer^ at the time the^Oaost need it; and (5) 
developing structures for applying manpower policies actively and aggressively 
at local. State and National levels. 

These and other recommendations led to the implementation of coordinated 
programs and activities, sitrh as the Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tems (CAMPS) and the Area Manpower Institute for Development of Staff (AMIDS) . 
Similar policy recoomendations have caused almost every State to appoint a 
Mnnpower Planning Council, which generates annual comprehensive manpower de- 
velopment plans. Thesfcj annual plans have provided Impetus for greater stan- 
dardization of the criteria used in identifying and defining both disadvantaned 
and handicapped persons. Similarly, criteria have becon« somewhat more stan- 
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dardized for describing barriers to employment identified with the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped and the Bubcategorlea of these groups, such as the 
elderly^ veterans, undcreducated adults, and farm workers* 

From the late 1960s to the present, there also Kas been a trend toward ^ 
greater accountability in educational and training programs. As a result, many 
States have imposed rather stringent requirements oii local education agencies 
seeking public funds for programs. 

For example, Texas, in its State Plan for Vocational Education for the 
handicapped. Indicated that primary ei phasis was to be integration of those 
students into regular vocational classes, as opposed to separate progr^i^ for 
them. After the plan was approved in June 1969, the State drafted guidelines 
and cri^teria for evaluation proposals, and sent these to the local school dis- 
tricts. The school districts then si^mitted their proposals, which were eval* 
uated according to whether they met the priorities and included all the elements 
of a well-designed program. 

Most other States have implemented policy requirements for disadvantage 
and handicapped programs. If this practice continues, the problem of identi- 
fying successful program components will be made easier. 

As indicated, program policy for disadvantaged and handicapped persons is 
incorporated into State plans and reports. In reviewing annual descriptive 
reports submitted by each State, it was noted that some States said '*addi;tional 
programs'* were implemented during the year or were to be added the following 
year. Use of the term "additional prograi^" suggests direction, not magnitude. 
Objectives and goals stated in quantitative and measurable form denote magni- 
tude of effort. Priorities for each goal and objective should be explicitly 
delineated. Assignment or ranking of program priorities should be made on a 
short-term and long-term basis according to kinds of occupational programs; level 
of programs (secondary, post-secondary, etc.); type of recipient (disadvantaged, 
handicapped, regular, etc.); and geographical location within the State. 

Because Vocational Education programs for the disadvantaged and handicapp^ 
are multi-agency, some States also have included in their plans t^licy states*- 
ments concerning cooperative agreements, which delineate agency responsibilities. 
Hie following policy staten^nt related to the handicapped was excerpted from Part 
I of the Florida State Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education (1969) 

Cooperative agreec^nts . —Among the agencies, organizations, 
and institutions concerned with handicapped persons with which 
the State Board may enter into agreements are the Division of 
Adult Corrections, Youth Services, Mental Health, Retardation, 
Health, Family Services, and Vocational Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Health and Rehabilitative Services. A written agreement 
has been established between the Division of Vocational, Tech- 
nical, and Adult Education and the Exceptional Child Education 
Section of the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Departiz^nt of Education, providing for cooperation In the pro- 
vision of special Vocational-Technical Education programs or in- 
struction and services for handicapped in-school youth meeting 
the criteria established in the section of the State Plan en- 
titled **identlf ication of handicapped persons/* 
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The Florida plan also contains this section concerning agency respon*^ 
slbllltiss In Idratlfylngt referring and accepting the handicapped: 

Criteria for Identlf lcatlon u~^e State Board and local 
educational agencies vill use the following criteria In 
identifying handicapped persons who are at least fourteen 
years of age to be served by Vocational-Technical Education 
programs : 

1. A handicapped youth shall have been ldentlf^c:d by 
the chief administrative official of a local edu- 
cational agency or a representative of the Div- 
ision of Vocational Rehabilitation or another 
agency serving the handicapped to be eligible to 
participate in Vocational-Technical Education 
programs under provisions of this plan. 

2. The physical handicap or mental limitation shall 
be such that it constitutes a substantial obstacle 
to employ^nt or to job adaptation after employ* 
ment. 

3. The person's physical disability or mental de- 
ficiency shall make adequate Vocational-Technical 
Education impossible witlwut the provision of 
special facilities or instruction services^ 

Referrals .—Handicapped persons may referred for 
Vocational-Technical Education programs or' classes by local 
education personnel or by appropriate local and State agencies. 
Included among these agencies are; Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Bureau of Blind Services » Division of Mental 
Retardation, Division of Youth Services, Bureau of Crippled 
Children, and other such public health and welfare agencies 

Accep tance . —Handicapped persons %fill be accepted into 
Vocational-Technical Education programs of local educational 
agencies upon the reconKndatlon of a local placement comlttee 
consisting of representatives of Vocational- Technical Edu- 
cation, exceptional child education, other educational 
specialists, and representatives of other public agencies such 
as Public Health and Vocational Rehabilitation as appropriate 
to the handicapping condition. 

Policy probably is the most important single component of programs 
discussed in this document. There is ample evidence that current policies 
concerning programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped are directly 
correlated with identified needs of persons falling into these groups. 
However, there seems to be demand for policies to be more directly 
correlated with program operations* The structures and mechanisms for 
bringing this about already exist* What is lacking apparently are synthe- 
sizing studies of program successes as well as evaluation reports that 
concentrate on financing and organizational problems. Of course, it could 
be argued that National policy relates more closely to the needs of target 
groups, whereas State and local policies relate more closely to program 
operations . 
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As mentioned earlier ^ many States have been developing management 
information systems* One of these is the Kansas Manpoii^r Utilization 
System for Training (K-MUST). In a two-volume final report on the develop- 
ment of K-MUST9 Scott 9 et al* (1973) presented the various modules that 
comprise the system, including the Student Accounting Nodule, the Potential 
Student Population Hodule, and the Budgeting Module.^ In 1972, work was 
begun on a Disadvantaged and ^ndlcapped Student Module, designed to pro- 
vide required Information on which to base funding decisions tt«at would 
ensure equitable distribution of funds* According to Scott (1973): 

Data from the Student Accounting System Module and the 
Potential Student Population Module are combined to analyze 
the participation of the disadvantaged and handicapped in 
regular Vocational Progr^ns across the State# The analysis 
is relative to (I) the percentage of various disadvantaged 
groups in schools offering vocational training versus the 
percentage of groups In the general (wpulation being served 
by the schools, (2) a comparison of different program types 
in terms of the proportion of disadvantaged and handicapped 
enrolled. The statistical tool used In this analysis Is the 
Chi Square Test of Independence* 

The disadvantaged and handicapped module was tested by Jones (1973) 
in a study in which he examined the participation rates of five dlsadvan- 
taged or handicapped groups in Kansas* fourteen area vocational schools. 
His test study of the module resulted in the following conclusions and . 
r ecocsnendat ions : 



CONCLUSIONS 

1. It is possible for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
to enroll in regular vocational and technical programs 
in representative numbers. 

2. Proportionate enrollc^t of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped (relative to the percent of disadvantaged^ 
and handicapped in th^general population being served) 
has been achieved by some schools and not by others. 

3. Different schools seem to have different policies 
(formal or informal) regarding the recruitTOnt and en-^ 
rollment of disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

4. The academically disadvantaged are concentrated in pro- 
grams such as horticulture, production agriculture, 
agriculture mechanics, auto mechanics, and dlesel 
mechanics. All of these programs seem to be In areas 
where there is considerable %Mrklng with the hands. 

5. Non--whlte individuals seem to be concentrated in co- 
operative programs, medical services, clothing production, 
child care, and food production. All of these programs 
would appear to be training for occupations %rtilch are 
service oriented and of a lower paying variety. 

6. The economically disadvantaged appear to be concentrated 
in programs like agriculture and cooperative programs. 
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7. The n»n tally handicapped appear to be concentrated 
in agricluture occupations, food service, and co- 
operative education programs. These program typi-s 
all have areas vrhere persona with limited ment-^l 
capabilities can prepare for employront* 

8« The physically handicapped appear to be concentrated 
in areas such as drafting, electronics, electrical 
repair, and management training. It should be noted 
that these programs are not necessarily prepared for 
physically demanding occupations. 

9« The disadvantaged and handicapped may enroll heavily 
in a program of a certain type in one school and not 
constitute a heavy enrollment in that same type of 
program in other schools. In other words, there 
probably is sovim selection procedure exercised by 
school officials and these selection procedures are 
not uniform across the State. 



RECOMMUiDATXONS 

K The State Department of Education should clarify 
definitions used to identify the academically dis^ 
advantaged in the Kansau Student Accounting System. 

2. Research on the disadvantaged and handicapped should 
be continued in the areas of ability to complete 
training and ability to acquire employment after 
completion. 

3 If it is deemed desirable to enroll the disadvantaged 
and handicapped in regular programs', a Statewide 
policy should be developed which would serve as a 
guideline for recruiteimit and enrollment. 

4. If it is deemed Ndesirable to disburse funds to sup- 
port training of all disadvantaged and handicapped 
students, some of the monies set aside should be used 
to provide special services for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped enrolled in regular vocational and 
technical programs. Examples of special services 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped are (1) tutoring 
services, (2) pre-vocatlonal programs, (3) teacher 
aides who work exclusively with the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, (4) special equipment and/or facilities 
for exclusive use of the disadvantaged, (3) special 
guidance and placement services, and (6) the develops 
ment of individualized instruction for disadvantaged 
and handicapped individuals. 

5« If disadvantaged and handicapped funds are disbursed 
to support regular programs, the funds should be al- 
located on the basis of number of disadvantaged and 
handicapped students enrolled in the regular programs. 

These conclusions and recoimnendatlons succinctly summarize potential 
guidelines for policy governing programs for the disadvantaged and handi- 
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capped* <dons who have responsibility for establishing and revising 
policy stntifinencs in other States Wi^uld benefit from study of the Kansas 
t-'Xpcrlcm-e. 

• 

Impact of Curriculum Strat e gies 

Curricula for either the disadvantaged or the handicapped should be 
perceived by participants as being useful to them in solving both imnM^diate 
and long-range problems, rather than being non-vrork«»orientcd and unrelated 
to Jobs or occupational clusters. (Many people feel all curricula for all 
persons should hove this dimension of ^'relevancy.") According to Campbell, 
et al. (1969) "the disadvantaged student sees the school as an opportunity 
to prepare for a productive and satisfying life despite previously acquired 
snciocconomlc handicaps." These positive expectations, he stressed, chal**- 
lenge our educational system to insure that schools do not disappoint the 
disadvantaged, but "provide a curriculum which is dynamic and relevant to 
the vocational aspirations of the student." 

Insofar as curriculum strategies are concerned, it is difficult to 
determine where "curriculum" leaves off and "supportive services" begin. 
The literature revealed that, with slight modifications, some regular 
programs were able to serve the disadvantaged and handicapped. This seemed 
to be true when intensive counseling was involved. In other instances, 
separate programs were required. Weisman (1973) put it succinctly ^en> he 
stated: "It is apparent that of all the (curriculum) strategies available, 
the traditional one is probably least likely to succeed." 

Funds from the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 have provided 
assistance in implementing a sizeable number of curriculum strategies 
and techniques. The literature reviewed for this report showed that m<»st 
of these strategies had been researched, tested, and found valid under 
certain conditions. >kiny of the strategies had been field-tested in pilot 
projects, and a large number had been demonstrated in an even larger number 
of programs following the pilot projects. 

Some of the literature alluded to "special instructional programs" 
that had been set up especially for the disadvantaged or handicapped. In 
reading the descriptions of these programs, it was discovered that "special" 
had a variety of meanings. In one school system it tx^ant a separate pro- 
gram for the disadvantaged or handicapped, whereas in another it meant 
combining a number of curriculum strategies to meet the special needs uf 
students. In a third school system It meant "tracking" in only one subject- 
matter area Generally speaking, "special programs* seems to mean "special 
efforts to solve specific problems" of the disadvantaged or handicapped 
student. 

Following is a partial listing of the many curriculum strate^;ius and 
techniques, as well as special services, used in programs for the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped. Some of these are then discuuscd. 

1. Prc-V'»« jtitMi.il pro);raf:i 

2. Broadened and/or intensive guidance/counseling 

3. Employability skills training 
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A. Cofmnimlcat ions skills trdining 
5« Didgnosric services 

f> Tutoring, ctMi'hlriB, reader/Interpreter services 
7 Individualized instruction 

8. Learning laboratory (some laboratories are in permanent 
buildings and some in mobile units) 

9. Tracking, other ^special" approaches 
10* Course n»dification 

11. Flexible scheduling 

12« Remedial instruction (possibly tutoring or separate 
classes, etc ) 

13. Cooperative vocational education, irork-study, etc. 

14. Mini-courses (students rotate through a number of si^ject 
4^reas) 

15. Open*entry, open-exit programs 

Ifi Special transportation facilities and services, child 
care, etc. 

17. Basic education (reading, arithmetic, communication) 

18. Behavior modification 

19. Special education equipment, services and devices 

Probably no curriculum strategy was mentioned in the literature more 
frequently tlian individual instruction , and probably in no other State has 
it received more widespread attention than in North Carolina. Through its 
Demonstration/ Internship Diffusion System, the North Carolina Division of 
(Occupational Education is attempting to develop in all occupational education 
persiinncl in the State the necessary competencies for individualized instruc- 
tion. In the North Carolina State Plan (1973), the State Board proposed to 
invest $291,000 in this type of inservice training. 

Individualized instruction, at; a viable curriculum stratesy, has many 
attributes and advantages, which have specific application in programs for 
the disadvantagi*d and handicapped. Karlin and Berger (1974) elaborate on 
tlic process in th^ir recent book. Weisman (1973) cites specific application 
ot individualized Instruction in the air-conditioning and refrigeration 
.shop o\ the Cahokia, 111., High School, where the instructor helps both 
disadvantaged and regular students achieve the desired performance objectives. 

Tlie 1 i ti fvitiire dealing with individualized instruction stressed the 
importance of focusing attention on the specific needs of each student. Also 
emphasised was tiie need tu encourage the teacher to use a variety of ap- 
proaches, techniques, and methods in instructing students of varying back- 
grounds and abilities. By the same token, the use of a vide range of instruc- 
tional materials was frequently recoimnended . Once a performance objective 
is t'st/iblished, thtre st}ould be a number of alternative approaches available 
Li) lilt* student to attain tliat objective. In order to meet adequately the 
needs of the disadvantaged and handfcapped, thi£> principle should be viewed 
as a ke y ^ui de 1 1 ne , 

''»ufTjt 'urriiulum jifiictiees aid in preparing the disadvantaged and h*mdi- 
• -ij.jM i I'SHi'j ri'/ilir voi Mt ional j>rov.ram., Su( h practices are :;oni<'t injes 
placed uiuk r tiiC categ4>ry of prt^^vocat iona 1 strategies. -\n example of these 
was reported by the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Edu- 
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cation (1972). It said that all higli schools In I^adison offer an enrich- 
iiii»nt program for disadvantaged juniors whose skills and attitudes need 
further dewlopment In or<^r to prepare them for the cooperative Vocational 
Kducation ^rograms^ or the laboratory programs in the senior year. 

Strong (1972) reported the results of a Vocational Opportunity Program 
that allowed merttally retarded* emotionally disturbed, and physically handi- 
capped individuals to try out Jobs under hospitable conditions after instruc- 
tion in such things as general cleaning of homes and businesses; home manage* 
ment activities , such as cooking, serving, and laundry; car washing; and 
car tune-up« Strong^s evaluation showed: 

a* Students classified as handicapped are usually more 
capable of productive work than they are given credit 
for by society and their own families* 

b. Students will perform successfully under conditions in 
which tension is at a minimum and where much encourage- 
ment is given* 

c. Students gain wch personal satisfaction from the real- 
ization tnat they too can contribute to society. 

d. Parents are generally too overprotective aiid therefore 
hinder the independence of their family members. 
Community mnd^ers may see the need for hiring the 
handicapped but are usually skeptical of doing so« 

f. Success results from realistic goal-setting and 
decision-making on the part of the sxudents, with 
emrouragement 9 understanding and guidance from the 
staff. The class environn^nt is one in which there 
is freedom to make choices as well as assume conse-^ ' 
quences of those choices* 

R. Follow-up is an important part of the program as a means 
of in>3uring continued success of students. 

h. Continuing contacts with many outside government and 
community groups in recruitment, job placement and 
evaluation of students is important. 

In another stratejo^, irobile units have been used successfully to take 
learning laboratories to reim^Ce places* The units seem to work well in 
rural areas or where the cliesitele has transportation problems, as In the 
case of the St. Croix Tribe of Chippewa Indians (Wisconsin) reported by 
Strong (1972). Training was provided on the reservation throu^ a mobile 
classroom-shop unit containing a well-equipped carpentry lab. The training 
received by the St, Croix ,wds put to practical use in construction of a 
17,000 sq* ft. neighborhood center, 40 new homes on the reservatira and 
/acuities in an Industrial park, and in renovation and remodeling of 
fxlstlng ^substandard homes on the reservation. 

in a different form of taking training to the target group, a project 
conducted by the Pennsylvania Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Education (1972) provided in-home training in child care to disadvantaged 
mothers ,ind other adults who nlreadv performed child care services. Approxi 
in*ittily 120 low-in<;ome wom^m, identified as potential entrants into the job 
m.irkt-'t, partlc:lpated in the experimental individualized vocational training 
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program^ which Included twelve lessons in child care services. The program 
was conducted in«»hoiBe because the trainees were unable to participate in 
forraal, centrally located training programs* Positive feedback from parti- 
cipantSt an evaluation performed by an independent researcher using the 
interview technique^ and a comparison of participant scores wfrh those in a 
control group indicated that the project was successful* Evidence was avai- 
lable to show that the quality of child care services increased in the area 
served by the project. 

Cooperation between two or more agencies may be required for program 
success. In one comunityp three agencies— the San Francis<lo Unified School 
District (1969), the San Francisco Post Office and the California State 
Employs^nt Service—conducted a training program to demonstrate that appli* 
cants from disadvantaged backgrounds, when given assistance, could qualify 
for permanent employiMnt in entry-level Civil Service positions. Five 
hundred positions were made available to the San Francisco Post Office for 
one year. The employees were selected by the Es^loyront Service, which 
placed Job orders in poverty areas. Because selection was not ffependent 
on educational qualifications, it was necessary to Improve the basic skills 
of the employees through training classes scheduled two hour<« ^ day^ five 
days per week. Two years after placeTOnt, more than eighty percent of 
those trained were still on the Jo>> 

The process of sensitising teachers and otb^"^ personnel to the attri- 
butes of the disadvantaged and handicapped should be ongoing. Stevenson 
(1970) reported the results of a two-week institute designed to orient 
participants to the world o« the disadvantaged and to give them methods for 
training personnel working vith the disadvantaged • The seventy-seven parti- 
cipants inclined teacher educators, teachers, comunity irorkers. State 
Department of Education personnel, and counselors • An important feature of 
the institute was a live-in arrangement, vrtiereby participants spent four 
nights in the home of a disadvantaged family, a fn»jr-month follow-iip found 
that most participants had engaged in one or more activities designed to 
improve education for the disadvantaged. 

Impact of Identification and Recruitment Strategies 

Identification of persons who are in need of Vocational Education and 
manpower training programs is directly related to legislative language, rules, 
regulations, and policies derived therefrom. Using such guidelines, and with 
the assistance of cooperating agencies, an in-depth study of the character- 
istics of a cross-section of families usually is desirable. In the middle 
and late 1960s, responses from acma program participants and staff members 
indicated that the segiMQts of society cl^sified as disadvantaged and 
handicapped had been "studied to death." In other words, they had been 
"observed" time and time again, but never "treated." Since the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, there has been a broad trend toward consolidation of such 
descriptive studies, as evidenced by the activities of area, regional, or 
interstate planning groups. These cooperative planning efforts tend to be 
more economically efficient than study and restudy of the same populations 
by a nutflber of individual agencies. 

The literature contains many recommendations concerning identification 
of persons who might be considered for participation in programs. It is 
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evident that individual evaluations of each prospective prograa participant 
are considered more crucial in handicapped prograas. Such recommendaticms 
aS) "Applicants should be chosen who have both saxisal personal assets and 
limiteil access to better*paying» higher-status positions," were found through 
out the literature. This kind of recora^daticm se^as appropriate to hi^ly 
structured situations. As Young (1969) stated, 'Tne important consideration 
is not specifically how the search (identification) is accomplished, but 
rather that it is not left to chance." 

Using a single criterion for id^Ciifying eligible program participants 
seeiL to work fairly well in a single coiMAity of very small size. However* 
multiple criteria usually mist be applied in larger populations due to the 
diversity and range of severity of participmit characteristics. Ca^ibell, 
et al. (1969) found that, "Students who were designated by school officials 
iid disadvantaged in one pcnsratnity were not so in another based on socioeco'- 
nomic criteria." Flexibility of criteria was recom»«ided for identifying 
prospective program participants; that is, each comaunity should be treated 
as a unique demo^^raphic "case study." 

Host States have adopted lengthy lists of criteria for identifying dis- 
advantaged persons. From these lists, Wisconsin's was chosen as examplary: 

1. Persons who are members of the failles ^ich have 

bel(w the poverty level as defined by generally 
accepted criteria; 

2. Persons whose families are receiving welfare or Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) aids; 

3* Persons who are identified as potential dropouts; 

4. Persons have dropped out of school; 

5. Persons who are members of racial minority groups 
and who attend inner*core schools; 

6. Persons who are underachievers whose achievement level 
is more than one grade below their normal class 
placen^nt, whose grades are D or lower, who are two 
years or tdot^ behind normal grade plac&aent based 

on chronolngical age; 

7. Persons who are alienated or have personal relation* 
ship problems; 

^. Persons with impairment in adaptive behavior asAociated 

with sub-average general intellectual functioning; 
9. Persons ^gkt members of migrant worker families; 

10. Persons who have adverse records with police, detention 
personnel, etc.; 

11. Persons who' are linguistically isolated from the 
population at large; 

12. Persons who are residentially or ^ographically 
isolated; 

13. Persons who have other identified disadvantagements, 

such as ill health, poor nutrition, broken homes, out ^ 
of wedlock pregnancies, unanployment, etc. 

Implicit in the literature was the need for continuous reappraisal of 
identification criteria. Since the focus of legislation appears to be di- 
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rected toward the individual » it seems that funds should be distributed^ 
according to the educational needs of the Individual Instead of his poverty 
level. For exaaplet educational achieveiMnt as detenained by criterion- 
referenced tests/ rsther than the level-of-poverty indext could be used as 
the basis for distribution of fimds. 

As for recruitment, according to the literature, K>st efforts have been 
successful at least in the end — that is If one technique fail^, another was 
iassediately tried. Perscmally canvassing or contacting prospective program 
participants seemed to be most effective. Linkages with agencies serving 
the target group or population freqtiently yielded information valuable to 
recruitment efforts. The mass s^dia also were used successfully in many 
instances to help- inform and recruit persons. 

However, retention of students posed a probl^ in s<»e prograo^. The 
consensus in the literature was that retention see^ to be directly related 
to the sympathy and sensitivity of the program persotmel toward the indivi- 
dual participant's problo^. Participants, when asked what they liked about 
a program, frequently ^ntioned the physical facilities, the relevance of 
the curriculum, and their sense of '^belonging" or social ease. 

Ivopact of Diagnostic Procedures 

Uelsman (1973) stated that "specific diagnostic information imist be 
(Stained if appropriate instructional strategies and effective remedial pre- 
scriptions are to be developed for students classified as disadvantaged," 
Although his report dealt only with the disadvantaged, the same statei^nt 
could be made about the handicapped. 

The most appropriate diagnostic procedures will identify the strengths 
as well as the weaknesses of an individual. The alert instructor in a well- 
designed program will capitalize on the individual's stroigths to help remedy 
his shortcomings, which, after all, is ^''.at good teadiing does in any setting 

Diagnosis is a necessity not only at the outset, when a person has been 
recruited, but throu^out the program. Diagnosis should be determined if 
the student is progressing along a planned sequence (going from the simple 
to the complex) or is ready to transfer laterally to related subject matter. 
Project staff and teachers need a great variety of evaluation and B^asure- 
ment instruments and techniques, if they are to establish a baseline from 
which individual progress can be measured. 

Instruments like standardized (norm-referenced) tests prob^ly form 
the largest category of diagnostic tools. However, criterion-referenced 
measures are being weight as alternatives or as suppl^i^ts to the tradi- 
tional tests. Other useful techniques include intensive observation of 
persons and frequent interviews. 

Impact of Supportive Services 

Supportive services include a wide range of activities which make a 
program "person-oriented," that is, suited to each participant's character- 
istics and problems. The key is to use supportive services to enable the 
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disadvantaged and handicapped to try to succeed in regular programs*-- bef ore 
structuring special programs. 

Supportive services for the disadvantaged and handicapped usually in- 
clude many services that do not necessarily come under the purvieiir of the 
Vocational Education or manpwer training agency. For example , a referral 
agency^ such as the local welfare office, may have the responsibility for 
arranging for a participant to receive medical and dental services. The 
more successful prograns have been those lAere agencies cooperate in identi- 
fying and remedying the special needs of individuals. 

Personnel to operate programs and provide services are needed in greater 
numbers and with increased competence. The literature shoved that comple- 
tion rates in training prograns were low when staff loads, particularly 
counselors* caseloads, becairc excessive. 

As o^ntioned earlier, some supportive services provide financial 
assistance to participants during training and/or during job placeront and 
relocation. Financial support until the first pay check arrives is often 
crucial to survival. There is a precedent in manpower training progran^ 
of setting subsistence payments equal to uneiqploy^nt benefits. Mangum 
(1968) described the procedure where heads of families with three yearis of 
work experience could qualify for up to a year of training allowances equal 
to the average unemployment benefits in their States. Since this precedent 
did not cover persons who had never participated in the labor market, it 
excluded many of the disadvantaged and handicapped. This service subse- 
quently has been expanded so that persons in these target groups do have 
access to financial assistance during training and initial ^ployment periods. 
The resultant impact has been that greater percentages of persons have been 
placed on Jobs, and a greater percentage have stayed in jobs beyond the 
initial paycheck period. 

Job placement activities must begin long before participants are ready 
to enter employment. Flacefi^nt services were found to be mDBt successful 
when they were coupled with job creation and job development activities. 
After job entry, most disadvantaged and handicapped p«:rsona also require 
counseling and assistance for job retention, job adjustn^nts and job advance- 
ment. 

Weisman (1973) found that areas such as language development, skill 
development, development of positive attitudes toward work and society, kno«;- 
ledge necessary for employoent, and basic skills and knowledge in mathematics 
and science were most directly related to job placement problems. This 
finding su^ ports the contenti.on that job placement per se is interconnected 
with activities and components begun earlier in a program. 

Strong (1972) reported a unique special services effort designed to 
fill some gaps which had been identified in attempts to help minority students 
entering Wisconsin's Madison Area Technical College (MATC). Labeled the 
Cotmnando Project, it attempted to provide si^cial counseling and guidance 
to blacks and Latinos whose needs were not being met through normal channels 
of student services* The project was entirely managed by indigenous, non- 
prof essicmal ex-offenders. These "Commandos" were well received by instruc- 
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torst adoiinlstratorsv and students. According to Strong^ they made 107 
personal contacts with agencies to get such things as clothing, eye glasses, 
hearing aids, baby sitters, S.oclal Security, and welfare benefits. Results 
of the Cotmaandos* effort were that students attended school move regularly; 
referral to other helping agencies was expedited; students j^xb given helpt 
In applying and Interviewing for Jobs; and, finally, students were being 
placed in jobs. 

In the late 1960s, a nuaber of publications were released that con- 
tained Ideas for changes in rural' school systeas to laeet the needs of dis- 
advantaged and handicapped youth. Haller (1969) suggested three general, 
comprehensive needs: (1) massive financial support froo Federal, and State 
govemroents to provide effective counseling and training programs for rural 
youth; (2) development of an awareness that programs of effective guidance 
and provisions of social support are equally as isqiortant as facilities; 
and (3) training of p«iple to utilise the motivational and information re- 
sources that already exist in providing guidance and training for rural 
youth. 

Another document, by Griessnmn and Densley (1969), provides a more 
comptt:hensive list of suggestions for improving opportunities for rural youth, 
including the disadvantaged and h^dic£4»ped. Their list includes stich things 
as; (1) curriculum adaptations; (2) school consolidation, to include de- 
velopiKnt of area and regional vocational schools; (3) mobile vocational 
units; (4) use of advisory councils; (5) work experi«icet wrk-study, and 
cooperative vocational programs; (6) intensive vocational guidance and coun- 
seling programs; and (7) expanded preservlce and inservlce teacher education 
programs. 

Documents, reports and publications of this nature, written primarily 
by sociologists, economists and political scientists, have served well in 
hein^u^ Lu initiate actions which evolved into trends* Since 1969, there has 
been a discernible growth in prevocational and occupational orientation pre 
grams that include strong vocational guidance and counseling services*. In 
addition, the rapid growth of career education is raich in evidence in the 
educational continuum: career awareness (elementary grades), occupational 
exploration (middle grades), vocational preparation (upper grades), and oc- 
cupitloual advanceront (post-secondary, continuing, or adult education) <> 
However, movements of this magnitude, l^ich pervade all educational grades 
and demand the use of sophisticated instructional and currlcultsm technology, 
are exceedingly difficult to evaluate* Outcoc^s are slow to take shape, 
and the usual short-term evaluation iKthods do not appear to be appropriate. 

Impact of Program Evaluation Strategies 

Evaluations of prograsfi can and are conducted both internally and ex- 
ternally — internally by the staff operate the program, externally by in- 
dependent, outside consultants^ Both have numerous advantages and disadvan- 
tages. However, in situations where funds for evaluation purposes are lim- 
ited, self-evaluation should be initiated on an on-going basiso 

To aid in self-evaluations, the California Occupational Research and 
Developc^nt Coordinating Unit sponsored a handbook of basic information for 
conducting an institutional self -evaluation of programs and services offered 
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to the disadvantaged and handicapped at the post-secondary levels The 
handbook, developed by Tadlock Associates (1972)9 focuses on programs and 
services for the disadvantaged and handicapped funded under the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968^ It was developed as part of a pilot study of 
four comsunlty colleges, in cooperation with severs of the administrative 
and teaching staffs, community citizens and sti^ent bodies^ It contains: 
(1) background information about the coaaftmity collegt^s and di^sadvantaged 
and handicapped persons in their areas; (2) a detailed plan for evaluation; 
(3) steps and explanations of the evaluation process; atki (4) sas^le work 
i(data--gatherlng and data-synthesis log) forms « Also include are suggested 
evaluation questions, a sample working diagram for the self-study process, 
an extensive self-evaluation questionnaire, and suggestions for evaluation 
staff and special conml ttee strupttares^ 

Some attention already has been given In this report to experimental 
designs that will enhance program evaluation efforts^ Almen (1971) satis- 
factorily applied this type of research method in designing and conducting 
an evaluatluii study sponsored by the Hinnesota Research Coordinating Unit 
for Occupational Education. The study focused on the Work Opportunity Cen^- 
ter (VK)C) , a vocational facility in a non^^school setting with programs de- 
signed to meet thp special ne^s of disadrantaged inneVcity youths. The 
study involved 200 junior high sctool youth who attemled a halfway of voca- 
tional and related training at the 1I0C« Emphasis in the program was placed 
on small classes, individualized instruction, and the develupflisnt of posi- 
tive attitudes toward work, sctool and self q 

The study experimentally compared the WOC with the regular school pro- 
gram, relying on hoTO-school records as well as pretest/post^test measures: 
(1) the Vocational Development Inventory, Attitude Scale; (2) Self-esteem 
Tnvrnf:cry» After analysis of data, it was concluded that the program 
was more effective than the regular school program in developing vocational 
maturity. Increasing .general self-esteem, and producing positive post- 
treats^nt school attitudes^ One of the major reconoendatlons of the study 
was that career exploration learning laboratories with highly developed pre- 
vocatlonal progracffi be made accessible to more students « Al^n^s study em- 
phasized the need for career planning, development, and exploration exper- 
iences for middle-grade level students from disadvantaged and handicapped 
groups c 

David Williams (1970) described a research design adopted in Illinois' 
Project REDY (Rural Education— Disadvantaged Youth), which involved a pre- 
test/post-test control group in five replications. Project REDY was a five- 
year, vocationally oriented, family-center^ educational program for which 
ten communities were elected to participate and paired on the basis of cen- 
sus data* One coraminity of each matched pair was randomly assigned to the 
experio^ntal group. A random sample of ten families or more was drawn from 
the disadvantaged population in each of the ten research communities. Eight 
different instruments were used to gather data on family values, beliefs, 
attitudes, and behavioral patterns. The educational program applied to the 
experimental group consisted of units of instruction containing behavioral 
objectives, content, and criterion measures in three major parts: (1) de- 
termining realistic career choices as^ plans for the children; (2) Improving 
family financial management; and (3) improving family income^. 
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After conducting the educational program, certain evaluation neaaurea 
were taken in both the experlsffintal and control groups. Many significant 
results were obtained » a few of which are sussnarized here: 

1 Experimental group (EG) parents lef t ^.occupational choice up to their 
children Control group (CC) parents indicated no knowledge of a desired 
occupation for their children. The educational program helped parents set 
realistic educational and occupational goals for tbeii children and encour- 
aged them to leave occupational choice to the child* More EG than CG children 
had greater congruency between occupational aspirations and incoTO level goals, 
which denotes ability in realistic ^al-setting« ^ 

2« EG parents left the decision of place of residence up to the child; 
C(; parents wanted their child to live near them in a rural area*, This finding 
indicates that parents do have influence on their offsprings* economic, social, 
and geographic mobility* Such influence is directly related to ability and 
propensity to break the poverty cycle ^ 

3# Significantly more EC children than CG children recognized that ac- 
ceptable jobs could be obtained in their consHinity if they had the necessary 
training During the project, persons were made aware of job opportunities 
in the conununlty and tau^t skills needed in them. By project termination 
significantly mere EG than CG family numbers h^ obtained jobs, and more EH 
fathers desiri^d better jobs than they held during the project. In contrast, 
CG fathers held little hope of ever finding .better jobs. 

4 By project end, significantly more EG than CG mothers were partici- 
pating in community, civic, fraternal or political organizations; similarly, 
more EG than CG fathers were participating in job^related organizations. The 
project tended lu reduce alienation (anomie) and caused parents to move into 
the r-ainrtreani of coirnnunity life, .ill of which aids a pereon in deff»rmining 
his life-style. 

5 EC parents were significantly better able than CC parents to esti-* 
^"^te cost of post-secondary education for their children; simil^rly^ more 

EG than CG children could describe ways and means of financing needed training 
or education. Apparently they became aware that education is a viable means 
of upward mobility^ 

6. Sip.nlf icantly nK>re EC than CG families began budgecing for the 
household, planning purchases, using public services available in their com- 
munity, improving home and living environment, and e^diibitlng better morale 
and improved general adjustment* Other evidence showed that they held strong 
hopes that their children could eventually break the poverty cycle. 

In another project, Norton (1971) evaluated Oklahoma's exemplary Voca- 
tional Education and occupational orientation program in the Tulsa Public 
Schools. His approach was to select control students who had not undergone 
training. The program was designed to provide occupational orientation and 
vodtionnl trnlning for disadvantaged and previously unserved students in 
grades 5-12 in n comprehensive urban school system^ His findings indicated 
that, at the fifth and sixth grade levels, the program successfully acquainted 
students with a wide range of occupations. At the tenth grade level, the 
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cluster skill Lralning had a positive influence on the attitudes of girls 
toward school. 

The Connecticut State Department of Education (1967) reported the eval- 
uation of a Norvalk project conducted for 272 school-alienated youth— drop- 
outs and potential dropouts^-over a twenty-month period # it showed that 
ninety-six percent of the students were working to the complete satisfacticm 
of their employers; seventy-one percent had found jobs directly related to 
their training; and over fifty percent had obtained their jobs through the 
school placement services* These conclusions were reached: (1) Dropouts 
will return to and can succeed in school in a curriculum that meets their 
ne^Sy interests and aptitudes; (2) disaffection for school can be changed; 

(3) peer relationships stimulate healthy, personal and social adjustments; 

(4) parents can and should be involved; and (5) business and industry people 
weta pleased with the persons trained in the program. 

Johnson (1967) evaluated a manpower experimental and demonstration pro- 
ject that was conducted among 180 black males by Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
He A conclusions and recommendations were as follows: 

1. The outcome of the project, for many trainees, was a 
hl^ level of occupational competence i^ich has re- 
flected in their high rates of employment , training- 
related employment > ami after-training wage levels . 

2. The difficulty in recruiting the hard-core unemployed 
was partly attributable to the strong dependency re- 
lationships between the very poor and their farm 
landlords. 

3. The project staff would have benefitted from more time 
to recruit and hire teachers who knew the probl^BS of 
deprived adults. 

4. The project would have been more effective had trainees 
been giv^ financial support during the placement phase. 

3. The division of project responsibilities between tl» 
director and assistant director was highly effective 
and could serve as a model for similar projects. It 
was recommended that contracts be written and programs 
designed to provide some flexibility in length of 
training time, self-selection of training area be con- 
sidered, some provision be made for trainees to acquire 
a work record, and at least two persons be working on 
job development from the time the project begins. 

Sliarar (1969) reported the results of a project. Training Resources 
for Youth (TRY), which worked vith out-of -school, out-of-work male youth, 
aged seventeen to twenty-one, to produce positive changes in the attitudes 
and behaviors of deprived youth. The project provided opportunities to 
acquire vocational, personal, and social skills. TRY enrolled 544 trainees. 
The results of training and evaluation showed that: 

1. Forty-eight percent graduated, fourty-five percent 

dropped out or were discharged, seven percent terminated 
for reasons not related to the project. 
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it 'i\ifi?lvi? percent of Che graduates went to collegCp 
suvunty-six percent were placed in training-related 
jobs, seven percent went to the armed forces, four per-* 
cent were placed in nontrainlng-related Jobs, and one 
percent went on to other training programs. 

3. Average starting pay for all graduates placed in 
Jobs was $82.00 per week. 

Tlie U.S. General Accounting Office (1972-A) conducted an intensive eval- 
uation of South Carolina's maniKiwer trainiiig progr^, %ihich involves the 
State's skill centers, ten State instructional centers, and public and pri- 
vate facilities^ The study found that about seventy-two percent of 9,800 
trainees had graduated or completed the courses of instruction in which they 
had enrolled, and about seventy-seven percent. of those who graduated were 
employed. The evaluation study recoisoended; (1) periodic surveys of employ- 
ment opportunities; (2) intensive job develofMsent and placement services; 
(3) Improved follow-up services for graduates and dropouts; (4) implenwnta- 
tion of adequate controls over equipment purchased with Federal funds; (5) 
development of an iiiq>roved reporting system; and (6) procedures for fol.low- 
up on implementation of recommended changes. 

In a similar study, the U.S. General Accounting Office (1972-B) assessed 
the coid)ined impact of all Federally assisted manpiwer prograss in the Atlanta 
area. The evaluation concentrated on such activities as outreach, eligibility, 
identification of needs and abilities, and screening for course assignment. 
It was found that during Fiscal Year 1970, training was provided for 10,300 
persons and job placement for 5,600. However, most of the estimated 70,000 
poor in the Atlanta area received no manpower services. The study recom^ 
mended monitoring the coordination between the Model Cities Program ami Con- 
centrated Employment Program as well as consolidation of screening for all 
Federal manpower programs within one isetropolitan area. 

A synthesis of a number of evaluation studies of institutional training 
under MDTA in 1970 was reported by the U.S. Office of Education (1971). The 
report indicated that: (1) Over-all attendance rate in skiU centers was 
eighty-four percent, comparing favorably with attendance rates in public 
schools; (2) dropout rates were lower in skill centers located in rural areas 
or small towns than in metropolitan areas; (3) job placement rate for trainees 
was 71.5 percent; (4) approximately sixty-three percent of trainees were still 
in jobs one to two years after placement; (5) interviews a»>ng forty-one 
pilot trainees revealed unanimous satisfaction with the training received; 
(6) more than seventy-five percent of the employers had favorable comments 
about the trainees they employed; and (7) program graduates reported being 
employed a greater percentage of the time, and in jobs providing good 
fringe benefits. 

Conclusion s 

Probably no component of a model delivery system is more important to 
successful programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped than that of policy, 
touching on all aspects of a program. The literature is replete with sugges- 
tions and reconsnendations for National, State, and local policy statements 
for programs. 

Dominant themes — all, in fact, hinging on policy— include the following: 
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(1) Rtograia participants should perceive that they are b^ing understood; 

(2) curriculum materials should be based on imlividualized instruction prin- 
ciples; (3) vocational guidance and counseling procedures should be based 

on appropriate diagnosis, prescription, and placenent support; (4) the en- 
tire program should be an integrated effort of administrators, instructors, 
citisens, counselors and consultants; and (5) the program should lead ulti- 
mately to job entry and advancement* 

iBpllcit in the literature was the conclusion that in-depth study of 
the job development/ job training/ job placenent process should be continued 
and expanded. It seems that the interrelationships between economic growth 
or decline and job training and placement are so complex and so dynamic 
that continuous study is absolutely imperatl^. 

Coping with data which allow study of these coflq>lex relationships 
should be facilitated through use of a well-designed. Statewide management 
information system^ Dunn (1973) developed a coBqwter services data pro- 
cessing system to enable North Carolina's cossmmity colle^9 and technical 
Institutes to coordinate their occupational education programs with man- 
power needs ^and rewurces. The system contains information collected from 
a business/industry survey, a student follov-up survey, and a survey of 
secondary school seniors. With only slight modification, it could accom- 
modate Information necejsary for disadvantaged and handicapped categories. 
The system is available to an institution for extracting information needed 
for planning, management, recruitment and operations. Development of this 
system was the result of a study sponsored by the North Carolina Occupa- 
tional Research Coordinating Unit, using funds from the Vocational Amend- 
ments of 1968. It has much in coiraon with the Kansas Manpower UtillEation 
System for Training (K-MUST) mentioned earlier. 

An important consideration in any imdertaking involving multiple 
agencies and organizations is that of faffllllaritlng people with program ob- 
jectives, procedures, and, above all, results or liqtact of the program. 
Persons from all segments of society must be sensitised to the special 
qualities and unique needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped. In addi- 
tion, they must be made aware of the program requlremnts for serving these 
groups, if broad cooperation and support are to be achieved. Strong (1972) 
cites the following suggestions, which Wisconsin Indicated should be car- 
ried out in any good public relations effort: 

1. Sensitise State and local government to the unique 
needs of the disadvantaged. 

2. Provide Inscrvlce training programs to sensitize State 
and local administrative and instructional personnel 
to the unique needs of the disadvantaged. 

3. Include in staff meetings and cooBBunicatlons media 
regular progress reports on services delivered, and 
evaluation reports on effectiveness of services. 

A, Encourage inter-agency and public and private sector 
involveoent through advisory committees, ad hoc 
committees, and inter-agency utilization of resources 
and personnel. 

Another form of necessary cooperation involves relationships between 
social scientists, on the one hand, and policy makers and educators, on the 
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oCher* Effective and continuous conominlcation and collaboration is needed 
to realize a coraaon objective of iiqiroving the prospects for self--realiza- 
tion and social development among the disadvantaged and handicapped. The 
key to success in programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped lies in 
"getting it all tbgether"-»getting all components in proper perspective* 
J. £• Williams (1970) put it appropriately in a speech to the National RCU 
Directors, when he stated: 

I intervie^^ all the trainees of the first training 
program to be approved under ARA and followd them for 
more than a year after completion* Hy conclusion was that 
they received so much orientation and placement assistance 
that they vould have succeeded if they had received no 
(skill) training at all« Others have made similar con- 
clusions • So what is the proper mix? 

One of the major considerations in planning, implementing and eval- 
uating programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped is tt^t of staff per- 
sonnel developTOnt* The literature indicated Litat the process must be con* 
tinuous, that sensitizing personnel to the needs of target groups is a dy- 
namic, on-going activity* The consensus seeiwd to be that there is need 
for consistent and long-ringe planning in education for the less privileged « 
This same consensus accentuated the importance of teaching basic knowledge 
and occupational skills, while advocating the development of closer rela- 
tionships among schools, i^rents, coflraunity, and government agencies^ The 
literature stressed the Importance of special, practical, and continuous 
training of teachers, counselors, and other personnel who wrk with the 
disadvantaged » 

In order to facilitate the training and development of staff personnel 
to work with the handicapped, the National Retmbilltation Association, Inc. 
(1972), sponsored by the U. S« Department of Labor, developed models and 
methodologies for effectively working with the handicapped* The guide was 
designed to help administrators, program planners, training personnel, and 
paraprofesslonals in human services agencies to apply the concepts of *'new 
c^ircers^' in vocational rehabilitation^ Included were concepts underlying 
the training and supervision of disadvantaged and handicapped people as 
staff personnel In rehabilitation programs* 
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fiA>tPLE PROC.RAMS AND PROJECTS 



Tlie primary purpi^Be of this chapter is to show the diversity of prii- 
grams for the disadvantaged and handicapped* No effort has been made to 
categorize the projects, which were listed in the annual descriptive re- 
ports of States and territories and selected at random. Copies of the re- 
ports are located in the data collection of Project Baseline* Some of 
these projevts have not been under way long enough to determine impact, 
and a few of them, admittedly, were not successful. 

However, this .brief summary supports at least the following positive 
CiiHi' I usiiins; 

1) Every State has at least one program for thither the disadvantaged 
or handicapped* 

2) There Is evidence that needed coordination between agencies is 
emerging. 

3) There is evidence that personal commitment of staff members and 
financial consr.itment of government agencies are increasing* 

Projects by States 

1. In Alabama, the Jefferson County school system (Birmingham) in- 
tensified its efforts to serve disadvantaged students by helping them get 
part-time employment and fitting the educational program to student needs 
and interests* Positive attitudes toward school and work have increased, 
and dally absences have decreased significantly compared to previous yenrs, 

2* Alaskans State-owned Deer Mountain Fish Hatchery was transferred 
to the Ketchikan Gateway Borough School for use in food service training 
uf disadvantaged youth, many of whom are males who will get Jobs as boat 
co.^ks, *:amp cooks, or in the boat ferry system* 

3. In Arizona, the School for the Deaf and Blind in Tucson has an 
iMit standing class in printing and color separation* Arizona also is 
I'xertlng special efforts to improve the plight of migrant children through 
industrial arts and homemaking* In two other projects, the State prison 
experienced less than five percent recidivism among 168 inmates who re- 
ceived training in welding before release, and 756 of 784 disadvantaged 
adult trainees who completed commercial sewing machine training were 
plact*d in needlctrades jobs. 

4. Arkansas provides services to approximately 29,315 disadvantaged 
persons and 3,500 handicapped each year* These numbers were expected lo 
Increase by 7.5 percent and 8.6 percent, respectively, in Fiscal 1974. 
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C.il ifi»rnla*s Bt^rkeK v Tnlfled School Dlstritl coniiui ted .1 progr.in 
that pruvidt'd child caru fur ten muthers enrolled in high school and in 
vrratl*^nal programs* Their children Were Cared for In the child care lab- 
orat»»ry by ivt^nty disadvantaged high school students who were in anotticr 
i>r*\itM t tr.iinln^ to bc» i^nc child can? aides* Kast 1-Os An^ieles 4\>llo>!i' operatotl 
an allitfd hc/iUh progr.fm in which d i s-idvanta^^ed voutli received oxtra h«^'lp in 
communication and matheni4it Ics 

h Colorado had one district that achieved a ninety-one percent plact?- 
mcnt rate for its l972 gruduutes fron a program for the handicapped. 

7« Connecticut scheduled late afternoon classes in the Vinal Regional 
Vocational-Technical School in technical skill training so that disadvan- 
taged students could attend academic classes in their local school systems 
during the regular school day. 

8, In Delaware, the Division of Vocational Education, the Department 
of Corrections, and the du Pont Company worked together to serve inmates 
in Smyrna Correctional Institution* Du Pont developed a set of programmed 
instructional materials for use in a '*buddy** system in which an inmate who 
can read helps a non-reader to receive vocatioaal training. 

9« Florida, from 1971 to 1972, increased disadvantaged enrollments 
from 34,000 to 95^000 and handicapped enrolltmsnts from 5,800 to 9,500. In 
Broward County, a mobile unit was used successfully Co take home economics 
programs to disadvantaged persons throughout the district. 

10. In 1971, Georgia formulated and tested a model for the systematic 
evaluation of the effectiveness of disadvantaged and handicapped programs. 

ll« Hawaii, in 1972, conducted a pilot project in food service 
training to prepare deaf and hard-of-hearlng adults for participation in 
the tourist industry. 

12* Idaho provided two programs, agriculture and welding, for 129 
Indian disadvantaged students in the Blackfoot School Districtv 

13. Illinois sponsored a study in 1972 to determine the degree to 
which physical facilities for vocational programs were adequate to n^et the 
needs of handicapped students v*ishing to enroll* This study has been 
adoptt>d as a standard in other States* 

1^. Indiana t'4indurted an ivcupational training program for seventy'- 
1 Ivi' dropouts in 1971, with special emphasis on parental involvement. 

15* liwa funded twelve media centers in an effort to Improve career In- 
formation for the disadvantaged and handicapped and expanded "walk-in" 
itntirs <^r "street academies" in an effort to reduce dinpouc rates* 

Ih, Kansas provided an oppnrtunity for fifty-nine disadvantaged youths, 
Mftt'iJi to twonty-one years old, to t^xplore various voratiimal fields. The 
• ■ '*»rd i naf Mr visfrd thv ht^men of stii<li'nts tn build parent support for t b*- pro^'.rim, 

17. Kentucky had its Int.truc tional Materials laboratory prepare five 
units i>f ins»Lruction for disadvantaged students in business and office edu-* 
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cation. Each unit was an individualized instruction package. 

18. Louisiana's projected enrollment of 49,004 disadvantaged students 
was exc^-oded by 20,046 in 1972, for a total of 69,050 

19. Maine provided training in auto repair, welding, building trades, 
graphic arts, and electrical wiring to inmates aged 16 to 26 at the Men s 
Correctional Center in South Windham. 

20. Maryland provided a mobile unit to make vocational evaluation 
services available to schools for the mildly mentally retarded. 

21. Massachusetts maintains a Visual Uarnlng Center in Boston for the 
multi-handicapped blind young adult. Instruction includes dally living, 
vocational evaluation and education, and work experience, 

22. Michigan's Disabled Disadvantaged Sub-Program assists the disad- 
vantaged, particularly public assltance recipients, to develop employabllity 
skills. 

23. In 1971, Minnesota provided a method by which the area vocational- 
technical schools could apply for reimbursement for tuition of disadvantaged 
students who could not otherwise attend school. \ 

24. Mississippi construct«J a new facility at the Tupelo Branch of 
Itawamba Junior College for use in instructing the handicapped. The first 
students were enrolled in 1972. Instruction is offered In six different 
areas of Vocational Education, primarily for educable mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed persons. 

25. Missouri began a program for the disadvantaged In the Kinloch 
School District on a "continuing day" basis. Courses are offered in short- 
hand, office practice, typing, business English, business^ math, and sewing. 

26. Montana conducted a program xn 1972 for fifty students, aged f our- ^ 
teen to sixty-five, in the Billings Vocational Evaluation and Specialized 
Training Center. The Billings center is viewed as a laboratory setting for 
students to participate ir. "real work" as well as simulated situations. 
Diverse supportive services are offered to ensure student success. 

27. Nebraska initiated a program to train mentally handicapped students 
in the Education Serv e Unit ^6 of Lincoln Public Schools. A time-clock 
system was used to teacn punctuality, and an on-the-job training component 
followed each of five instructional levels. 

28. Nevada operated programs for the disadvantaged that were focused on 
aiding student movement ot other levels. The pre-vocational program at Traner 
Junior High School emphasized vocational awareness in construction trades. 

29. New Hampshire, in assessing its 1972 work-experience program for 
the disadvantaged, said: "It has been determined that If a youngster was 
deprived of the work opportunities, his school relationship would falter 
and deteriorate. So dependent is the successful school experience upon 
the job opportunity, the cutback in the total hours per week participants 
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could work proved to be our greatest handicap/* 

30# Itt 1972, Nev Jersey aarkedly Increased its development of innova-* 
tive pre-vocationai Employoent Orientation Programs* Salen County Voca-* 
tional School established the first regional Eatployisent Orientation Center 
in the State* The center offers services that are closely coordinated with 
vocational programs offered in the county and which are available to all 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

31a New Hexico^s State vocational agriculture section cooperatively 
developed a successful horticulture and floral arrangement program with the 
State Girls* Welfare Heme to iwet the needs of institutionalized, disadvan*^ 
taged young women* The program provided stimulus toward long-ran^Cgoal*- 
setting for the stiuients* 

32* New York emphasizes el^ients of cooperative work experience in all 
secondary occupational ediKration programs for the handicapped, including 
independent, semi*shelter^, sheltered, and suraaer mrk experience* The 
Nassau Building of Cooperative Educational Services considers work-exper- 
ience a vital tool in the completion of occupational education for the 
handicapped* 

33* North Carolina designed curricular components to prepare severely 
dls ft gva n ta ged students for entry into regular occupational education pro- 
grams* """lliese materials consisted of "mini" units of mathematics and com- 
munlcation skills used directly with specially designed learning activity 
packets in trade and industrial, business, agriculture, home economics, 
and health education* 

34* North Dakota serves the majority of its disadvantaged through 
existing programs by establishing an extra class period that includes in** 
dividual help from instructors, individualized study packages, and student- 
tutorlng-student activities. 

35c Ohio conducted a project iu Youngstown to increase employability 
of young disadvantaged job seekers through education and training adapted 
to their ability levels and directly related to skills in general construc- 
tion and industrial 4)lant maintenance. Attendance patterns i^roved, as 
did student ferformance* 

36. Oklahoma has developed a managemenr. information system that has 
been ranked by Project Baseline as being aiiK3i j those at the top, if not 
the best in the U* S* The total system includes the following subsystems: 

(1) Student Accounting System (enrollment, completion, follow-up data); 

(2) Instructional Personnel; (3) Instructional Programs; (4) Finance; (5) 
Facilities and EquipiKnt; (6) i:valuation; and (7) Manpomr Needs* Services 
to the disadvantaged and handicapped are enhanced through such information 
systems* 

37. Oregon Implemented in Its Fortlaml School District #1 a "no fail," 
individualized vocational program that leads to a high school diploma for 
both disadvantaged and handicapped. The program also uses the open-entry/ 
open-exit concept to great advantage « 

38. Pennsylvania's Chester County School for Exceptional Children 
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conducts a thirty-^lx week training program in grcuadtt and building mainte- 
nance for mentally retarded persons « The program uses a ten*acre laboratory , 
plus additional facilities located near the school » to provide on-the-job 
training. 

39. Fuel to Rico established a special Vocational Education center at 
the Hostos School in Puerto Neuvo to develop and Implen^nt individualized 
instruction in trade and industrial, distributivet healthy and home economics 
education for disadvantaged and handicapped^ The ptogram served 643 persons 
the first year and 706 the second year.» 

40. Rhode Island conducted a program designed to Expose poorly motivated 
deaf students to the world of work. Included in the prpgram were job appli- 
cation procedures, job interview training^ on-the-job skill trainingt and 
placement. \ 

41. South Carolina has enrolled disadvantaged juniot high school stu- 
dents in a progr-'m with a varied rotational schedule in an effort to help 
them catch up academically and acquire vocational skills a The program^ in 
Spartanburg School District #4, has operated about three years with recog- 
nized success* 

U2m South Dakota offers voluntary selection of courses and work release 
in a training program for inmates of the State penitentiary* Job referrals 
are made after final release* 

43* Tennessee's Heiq>his Vocational Division added an innovation to the 
career education counseling services by purchasing a Career Education In- 
formation and Counseling Mobile Guidance Center^ the ^Candy Van.^ The 
Tennessee State Department of Vocational Education, through a program ser- 
ving disadvantaged young adults, provided the fumls. The mobile unit served 
as a major means of contact in local neighborhoods, bringing information 
to people i^ere they livedo It was placed on school campuses, near com- 
munity centers, welfare and health departments, churches, and local gathering 
places* The counselors assessed the needs of adults and referred them to 
Vocational programs in the Memphis area^ High School seniors also received 
information about career education and opportunities after graduation* 
Approximately 3,500 people were served by the mobile unit between January 
and June of 1972* 

44. The Texas program for the disadvantaged, the Coordinated Vocational 
Academic Education Program, provides students %rith Vocational Education and 
academic wrk that departs from traditional methods in order to assure suc- 
cessw In 1971.-72, 765 such programs operated in the State and involved 
20,829 students* 

45* Utah's Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational and Technical 
Education evaluated a project that used a tiK>bile office education unit with 
migrant workers in the Box Elder School District* Evaluation results le- 
vealed that trainees learned typing skills and increased their abilities 
in spelling, reading, arithmetic, and English* 

46* Vermont combined occupational training and wrk experience for 
disadvantaged students who had low achievement levels* Special orientation 
and inservice work with faculty members enhanced the success of the program* 
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The program eli&lnated some school problems, improved student attendance, 
decreased discipline problems^ created Interest in student jobs, stkI pro- 
vided much needed wages for students. 

47. The Virgin Islands developed ^ Tow-level clerical skills program 
for thirty disadvantaged students In th' St. Thomas-St. John School District 
All the students w*'re placed Ir jobs.. 

48. Virginia served disadvantaged students In twelve different voc:3 
tional subject areas in Petersburg* The students* self-esteem as well as 
their attitudes toward education and wrk iiq^roved due to guidance and Job 
information activities* 

494. Washington^ Franklin Pierce School District designed a program 
entitled **A Poor Boys/Girls Fatm." The program provides disadvantaged 
students opportunities to learn and experience practical and profitable 
methods of raising gardms, livestock, ond poultry on small plots of land* 
The students get "hands-on" experience and see the changes in products with 
which they are working* 

50* Washington, D^C*, gear& most programs in its vocational schools 
toward the remediation of communication and computation skills and reading 
improvement* 

51* West Virginia provides training for disadvantaged senior high 
school dtudents^some with physical handicaps also — in a nurses* aide pro- 
gram in Roane County « It is a separate program, but students are enrolled 
in academic courses* 

52a A Wisconsin project, "Neighborhood Recruiters in Central City," 
Milwaukee, uses disadvantaged persons as recruiters in outreach efforts to 
bringj)tht'r disadvantaged persons into specially designed Vocational Educa- 
tion programs. Also, Data Processing Mobile Units, using record equipment 
and appropriate instructional aids, serve twenty^eight schools in the Strite. 

53. Wyoming's "Career Food Services for Disadvantaged Students" de- 
velops interests in food service lobs and trains students for waiter/waitres 
and assistant cook positions through a "mini*cafe" approach* Ciood grooming, 
personality develop^ient, sanitation, and safety also are stressed in the 
program, • - 
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REPORT SUMMARY AND R£a)MM£NDATIONS 



A vast nuc^er of complex forces influence the characteristics of 
people and the conditions in which they find themselves. The task seems 
to be 9 then to discover causes of the conditions of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped and to devise means for remedying the causes. Great strides 
have been made in r^aedying problems of the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
This document revi^s only a minute percentage of the many prograss that 
have dealt successfully with those problems. 

Periodically^ somedne raises the question of %rhether the Nation is 
continuing its commitment to serve the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
Momentum gained in t\}^ late 1960s and early 1970s se^ns to be subsiding, 
according to some persons, ikiwever, the details furnished by other knowl-* 
edgeable people tend to counter tl.is. 

For example^ Hensley (1973) states that; "After years of neglect, a 
substantial and growing proportion of the Nation^ mentally and physically 
handicapped children are now receiving special education services." 

There are approximately seven million school-age handicapped children 
in the Nation, and approximately forty percent are now receiving the special 
education they need and deserve. Hensley noted that forty^lght States 
"now have legislation mandating some kind of educational service for handi- 
capped children." Furthermore, several States have enacted coa^rehenslve 
legislation "emphasizing individual diagnostic, instructional, and eval- 
uative services." 

The passing of such legislation by States sets in motion some far- 
reaching possibilities. Hensley predicted that, -once the legislative im- 
pact starts to take effect, "If the momentum of the past few years were to 
be accelerated in the next few, it is conceivable that fjore than ninety 
perrent of the Nation's handicapped children would be receiving appropriate 
educational services by the end of the decade." 

Concentrated study is needed to create programs for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. Many program guidelines se^ to be slowly evolving. No 
listing would ever be all-inclusive and complete, but the following activ- 
ities approach what is needed to provide the necessary programs: 

1, Development of a comprehensive Nat ional -State-local 
program aimed at total human resource development, which 
will integrate: (1) identification of and accounting 
for disadvantaged and handicapped persons, and others; 

(2) vocational and personal guidance and counseling 

(3) occupational and other educational options; and (4) 
Job plac^nent and adjustment. 

2. Development of long-term programs to train personnel to 
operate this comprehensive human resource development 
program — personnel trained to seek, store, retrieve, 

and utilize information on people's ambitions, interests, 
aspirations, abilities and skills and articulate these 
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data with labor market needsy demands and restrictions » 
and Job placea«it and adjustment teclmiques. 

3. Developmnt of an educational program with individualized 
Instruction that is self-paced^ self-adjustlngf closely 
monitored, and TOtivatlonal— a program that prevents 
dropouts 9 eliminates dependency on others for leamlngv 
instills self ^initiation, and serves all those who need 
to be served. 

A. Development of alternatives and options at all levels* 
Including diversified programs at the post-^secondary 
and adult levels, open^ntry and oi^n-<^lt programs, 
and special alternatives for special groups, such as 
dropouts, ex-offenders, the elderly, and the rehabil- 
itated. 

5. Development of a program to Increase political skills 

(gathering Information to support legislation, monitoring 
government agencies, seeking' and. Increasing funding 
sources, lobbying and direct political action) among 
educators and citizens who are concern^ about tht 
disadvantaged ax^ handicapped. 

The literature reviei^d for this report Identified a diversity of 
barriers to success in living and employment that are encoimtered by the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. These barriers tend to define as well as 
characterize the two groups. Barriers to CTployment as found In a study 
of the disadvantaged: 





Type of Carrier 


Percent of 




to Success 


Disadvantaged 


1. 


Lack of work skills and basic education 


87% 


2. 


Personal proble&s (financial, marriage, etc) 


23% 


3. 


Health problems 


23% 


A. 


Physical p rob less 


20% 


5. 


Transportation problems 


17% 


6. 


Poor work history 


9% 


7. 


Poor work habits 


7% 


8. 


Child care problems 


5% 


9. 


Poor appearance 


IZ 


10. 


Conviction record 


1% 


11. 


Other (includes poor attitude, retardation, 






poor behavior, unrealistic goals, legally 






blind, etc.) 


1% 




The literature contained the following general kinds of attributes that 



are needed by the disadvantaged and handicapped in order to function in 
society: (1) cognitive development; (2) sense of identity and self-esteem; 
(3) skills needed to get a job and earn a living; (4) ability to manage one's 
own affairs; (5) consumer awareness; (6) ability to engage in concentrated 
activity involving the whole of one*s energies for extended periods; 
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(7) ability to deal with persons of different ages^ races and backgrounds; 

(8) sense of responsibility toward dependents; and (9) ability to cooperate 
with others to achieve some collective goal. 

The topre possessloti of the above attributes does not guarantee Miccess 
In llfe^ In a job, in marriage, or In any other aspect of living. But with 
these attributes, a person lias a greater probability of success in suriMun- 
ting social and personal problems. Also, Job satisfaction continues to 
play an Important role in success. Qulnn^ et. al. (1974) states: "The Job 
satisfaction of blacks and other minority groups fluctuated as much as 
thirteen percent during the sara 10-year period (from a low of seventy'-six 
percent in 1962 to a high of eighty-nine percent in 1971)." 

Hence 9 the challenge to Vocational Education and manpower personnel 
is clear. The National Committee on l^ployment of Youth put it succinctly: 
"Vocational educators therefore have to be more responsive to new ideas, 
and more willing to experiment. They will have to accept the idea that 
'zero rejection* policy is feasible and get their satisfaction from training 
the *un trainable* rather than ruling out those %^o need the training most. 
At the same tin£, they will have to adapt to their students* needs and set 
their policips accordingly." 
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